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, The ■Bt«pr««««tlc knowledge of 14 children, 5-8 years, was exealned In 
three weye. Requests nere elicited through role-playing in hypothetical 
classrooM. JudgMnts of the appropriateness of requests were also 
elicited. Finally, an interview consisted of questions regardiftg use of 
language, particularly requests, in the elspsrooia. The results showed effects 
for age of child and typa of request. Older, in compaftlon Jti th^unn^ 
children, were nore likely to: produce indirect requests. Judge a request as 
Inappropriate In a particular claaaroom situation, atid refer to pragmatic 
violation as the baala of Judgment. Requests for action took Indirect forms ^ 
ifhlle requests for Information took direct forms. 




Introduction 

• ,^ 

Language development ^conalata of two related but dl^lnct dlmenalonav 
basic language skills and Hetallngulstle awareness, and ItrV^rolves multiple 
levels of linguistic forms and functions, Including the rules of. phonology; 
syntax, semantics, and pragmatics. This article concerns metalinguistic 
• awareness and pragmatics. Metalinguistic awareness Is the ability to reflect 
on language Itself as an object of knowledge, while basic language skills are 
comprehension and production. Pragmatics refers to the rules and social con- 
ventions used to communicate In social situations. 

The specific aim of the present study was to examine children *s metalln- 
gulstlc awareness of one *||pcct of pragmatics: the request function. This 
' function was chosen because It Is one of the earliest language functions to 
appear, and because It has been the object of both theory and empirical 
research. In the present study, several new measures were devised to Investi- 
gate school-age children's metapragmatlc knowledge of the use of requests In 
the classroom. 

the development of metalinguistic awareness 

Children's metalinguistic knowledge develops with age (Saywlte & 
Wilkinson, 1982; Van Kleeck, In press), and It comes after the development of 
language use (Rlrsh-Paaek, Gleltman, Gleltman, 1978). A full awareness of 
languege structure, as metfiurec} Jby multiple tasks. Is not found until 7 or 8 
years, even though primitive types of metalinguistic awareness are evident as 

♦ 

early as 2 years (Cherry, 1979; Clark, 1978). Children are able to focus on 
^language as an object and manifest tl^ls skill In a variety of tasks once they 

1 • 
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have entered achool. In contraat, during the preachool period, children are 
unable to focua on language divorced from Ita coiiiiunlcatlve function • The 
metallngulatlc akllla that emerge during thla pcfrlod focus on the coiiimunlca- 
^tlve aucceaa of meaaagea, rather than^on the language Itaelf (Van Kleeck, In 
preas). In gjsnera^, the flndfnga concerning emergence of metalinguistic 
awareneaa are in -Accord with the view that the child's metacognltlve abilities 
are United and fragile during the preachool yeara, and that /hey become 
extenalve and durable after the child entera achool (Brown, Branaford, 
Ferrara, & Canplone, in pteaa; Gleltman, Gleltman & Shipley, 1972; Van Kleeck, 
in preaa). 

Rulea of requeaj 

Of ooufae, children apeak correctly and communicate effectively before 
they are conacloualy aware of the language rules that they employ. 
Ultimately, they develop metallngulatlc awareneaa and the capacity to articu- 
late aome df theae rulea. For example, aorac effort la expended by teachers in 
elementary achoola to teach children to be aware of the rulea of grammar that 
the children routinely employ in production and comprehenalon of language 
(e.g. parte of apeech, aentfnce diagramming). Thus one cannot aasume that the 
rules that are functionally Important in children *a uae of language are necea- 
aarily available to their verbal report. 

Som^ pragmatic rulea that are iraed in successful communication have been 
defined by llngulata. Ubov and Fanahel (1977) hive formulated a general Rule 
of Requeats that apedflea the condltiona under which a llatener will under- 
stand a speaker* a utterance aa a raqueat for action. Theae conditions are a 
need for the action, • need for ehe request, ability of the listener to 
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coaply, obligation or vllllngneaa of the listener to coiBply» and the right of 
the speaker to sake the request. Isbov and Panshel believe that the direct 
Imperative for» underlies all requests for action (e.g. *'Glve ©e the book"). 
While the underlying form Is imperative, the surface form need not be^ Thus 
Ubov and Panshel formulated a Kule for Indirect Requests by which a request 
for action Is conveyed without use of the direct Imperative form. Indirect 
requests are accomplished by reference to one or more of the conditions of the 
Rule of Requests, as well a.s by, reference to the existential status of the 
action, and the consequences or time of performing the action. For example, 
an Indirect request can be made by referring to the condition of ability, as 
In the following: "Can you pick her up at the station?" Even though there Is 
no direct Imperative form, the Intention of the request for action Is 
expressed. Similarly, by saying, "I'm hungry a speaker makes a reference to 
the first condition, the need for the action, which In this case would be 
Interpreted as a request that the listener take action to alleviate the 
speaker's hunger. *^ 

Requests for InforMtlon are used by speakers who want to obtain Informa- 
tion froH llatenera. Ubov and ' Penahel (1977) believe that requeata for 

i' 

Information are related closely to requests for action. In the latter type of 
requests, the speaker may say, "Give m X," while In the former, the speaker 
uy say "Give ne Information about X." In formulating the Rule of Requests 
for Information, Ubov and Fanshel maintain that two conditions are true for 
all valid and sincere requests for Information: the speaker believes that the 
listener has the Information requested, and the speaker does not have that 
Information. 

er|c ' ,10 
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In adult conversations, requests for action and Information typically do 
not take direct, Interrogative forms, such as the vh*», yes/no, or tag question 
foma, or the Imperative form. Ubov and^ Panshel (1977) maintain that 
Indirect requests are used frequently because they can be mitigated or aggra- X 
vated* Mitigation refers to softening the tone or phrasing of requests to 
avoid creating offense, vhlle aggravation refers to Increasing the force of 
the request, such as by repeating the same request In the some way several 
times. Mitigation Is crucial for maintaining smooth soplal Interaction, since 
mitigated requests often allow the listener more options for response than 
compliance with the request. Aggravated requests, which often take a direct 
form, do not offi^ the listener a choice of responses In compliance. 

Children's metalinguistic knowledge of requests 

In general, most research on metalinguistic development has focused on 
children's understanding of the rules that relate to language forms, phonol- 
ogy t grsmmar, and bemantlcs. With the exception of a study by Mltchell*-Kernan 
and Kernan (1977), no studies have examined school**age children's metaprag*- 
matlc knowledge of the request function of language. A few studies of pre-* 
school children have employed tasks that elicit both production and Judgments 
of requests (Bates, 1976; Jacobs, cited In Brvln-Trlpp, 1977; Read 6 Cherry, 
1978). The data from these studies suggest effects of both age of the child 
and type of request. 

Severkl researchers have used ellcltatlon tasks to examine preschool 
children's production of requests. Read and Cherry (1978) studied 2-, 3-, and 
4«-y^r-olda' requests for objects to a "Cookie Monster"* puppet. Their data 
showed younger children tended to use gestures as a part of their requests, 
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while older children used syntactic forne such as enbedded Inperatlvee to 
expraaa differentiation among requests. Bates (1976) examined 2- to 6-year- 
olds use of requests for candy from an elderly, female puppet. The older 
children used more polite requests and shoved a greater variety of ways to 
change their requests when asked to **try again." All of the children were 
able to Increase the politeness of their requests the second time. Jamas 

(1975) studied 4- and S-year*i>ld children's use of requests to different kinds 

of dolls: a same-sexed peer, a younger female, an adult male* Older children 

were less likely to use direct Imperative fbrma than were younger children. 

All of the children used more direct forms «dth the younger child doll than 

wlth^the adult and peer dolls. Mltchell-Kernan and Kernan (1977) usadsi role- 

playing task to^Uclt requests for^ actloi^object) with black American children 

aged 7 to 12 years and found few age-related changes. The children's 

spontaneous speech was characterised by less direct forms In comparison with 

their speech In the role-playing sltustlon. 

Only two studies have employed a judgment task to examine young 

1 

children's knowledge of pragmatic rules of requests. Jacobs (cited In Brvln- 
Trlpp, 1977) asked 5-year-61ds to Judge the appropr lateness of specific 
request forma and to select the probable listeners of different forms. Iter 
data show that children dlf fai^ntlated listeners according to age status 
(adult versus child) and familiarity (familiar versus unfamiliar). Batea 

(1976) aaked children 2 to 6 yeara to compare and choose between the polite*^ 
nass of the requaata produced by two puppeta to an elderly, female puppet. 
The children were alao aaked to explain their choices. The data show that 2- 
year*^lda choee ''pleaae*' aa the moat polite form; the 4-year*t>lds chose soft 
Intonation; and the d-yaar-olda choae conditional varb tenaea and formal 
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address forms as the most polite forms. In, addition, the dlder children were 
able to provide linguistic explanations of their choices, while the young 
children were unable to give satisfactory reasons for their judgments. 

In sum. the data show that older preschool children produce •more varla-- 
ble, indirect, and complex requests. In , comparison with younger preschool 
chlldrfBn, The type of request (actlon/in^ti^^pn) affects preschool ^ 
^ldreh?i production and judgment of requests. Older preschool children 
proivlde llnguflLstlcally baa^d explanations of jthelr judgments, while young 
preschool scJkm unable to provide adequate explanations for their choices. 

Methods for the study of metalinguistic knowledge 

Many of the extant studies have employed a sfngle task to assess meta- 
linguistic a^^areness,- Use of but one task can provide a limited view of 
children's knowledge, Clark (1978) has suggested that there are nuraercjus 

levels of metalinguistic knowledge, and that multiple methods of assessment 

♦ 

are necessary for a comprehensive understanding of metalinguistic development. 

In all, four kinds of tasks have been used to examine chlldi?en's meta- 
linguistic awareness: production, comprehension, reflection, and Inference, 
Metaproductlofi tasks most typically elicit behavior in conditions that rese.m- 
ble "real-life" situations in which the behavior typically occurs. The meta- 
production tasks are less concrete than simple production tasks. They often 
involve imaginaryr settings ahd provide less internal mDtivation for communlca- 
tion. This type of tnsk was used by de Villiers and de Villiers (1974); they 
requested subjects Jto repair inappropriate, unacceptable, or inadequate ^ 
statements of puppets, 

^ * 13 
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Metacovprehenslon tasks are less concr^e thjiii^the metaproductlon 
tasks. Judgment tasks ire most often used, ln>irhlch^H^ subjeict Is required 
to evaluate the behavior produced by atiother speal^ alon^xdlmenslons such as 
accuracy, nell-formedness , and aprpr^pprlatenesa, amongSothers^For example, 
Bates (1976) asked her subjects to evaluate the politenes^ of th^^speech 
generated by puppets to an elderly; femal^^upi>et • 

In a th|.rd type of task, the sdbj^cts ^^e required to refect abouX the 
behavior under ftudy and to provide Infortnatl^^ about their -own li^ernal 
processing of lt.\Botl^ this ref lectlon#task, and the fourth type of^^ask, 
which Involves the ex^ri^enter making Inferences j^out the subject's iHteri^al 
psychological state, havie be^ more comnohly used In assessments of meta- ' 
cognitive abilities, not specifically concerned with language (e.g. 
Helchenbai:!^ & Butler, 1980; Sttsrnberg, Conway, Retron, & B^rtifteln, 1981). 

In the present study, school^age children's mi6^tapragmatlc\ knowledge of 
the request function was explored wl^ three tasks: ^productlprij, cdmprehen- 
slon, and reflection^ The m^taproductldn task Involved a role-playing 
activity with d9lls, wit^re requests were eiXcited In an Imaginary classroiom. 
The metacomprehenslon task InvolveJi eliciting^ judgments of the Appropriateness 
of requests In hypothetical c3kassroom situations.^ Explanatlons-4rf the reasons 
for the judgment were also elicited. The reflection task consisted of an 
open-ended Interview, which provided subjects an ^>pQituiilty to talk about the 
use of requests In the classroom, 
f 
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Methods 

Subjects 
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. Fourteen normal English-speaking middle-class Caucasian children aged 5 
to 8 years participated in the study* There were nine males and five females, 
of whom six were In kindergarten, Jtrwo in first grade, four in second grade, 
and two in third grade* 

* - * - 

Data collection 
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Each child was tested individually at home by one^ female experimenter. 

All tasks were audiotaped* 

„ .*,„ » . , _ ^ 

Prior to admlnlstBrlng the tasks, the experimenter conversed with the ^ 
child for several minutes and briefly explained the activities that would 
follow, including ''the three Vasks: production, judgment, and interview* The 
interview was administered i^lrst for all subjects, because pilot testing 
showed that rapport between the experimenter and the subject could best be 
established early in tht testing se^slptt 'with the interview* The remainJ,ng 
tasks were administered in a counterbalanced order for the subjects* 

The Interview consisted of 12 questions (see Appendix) concerning the use 
of language and specifically the use of requests in the classroom* The 
questions were paraphrased if the subjects did not respond appropriately or 
requested clarification* Subjects were asked to expand their responses occa- 
slonally, with prompts such as "Can you tell me more?*' *'What*s cool 
talking?" Can you show me?" 

Bach of the remaining % tasks contained two types of requests for Informa* 
tion, procedures and academic information, and one type of request for 
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action. Bach task also contained one segitent for a stuc^entrllstener and one 
for a teacher-listener* \ ^ 

The Judgment task required subjects to evaluate the appropriateness of 
various requests. The subject was shown a picture of two students seated at a 
table In a ciassroom, and a picture pf a student seated at the table with a 
teacher standing beside him/her. The experimenter described a scenario about 
one of the students at the table, who needed directions for a worksheet, a 
pencil, and help spelling a word. The subjects were required to Judge the 
adequacy of five requests directed to another student-listener, and of the 
same requests directed to a teacher-listener for each of the three types of 
requests (procedures, academic Information, action). 

"This Is Pat." (Show picture of student sitting at a 
table with a pencil and paper In front of her/him.) "S/he 
Just got back from the library and missed the Instructions on 
how to do the worksheet. So s/he needs some help. You will 
hear some ways that Pat asks her/his classmate Chris and a 
teacher, Mrs. Jackson, for help. I want you to tell me If 
you think that that Is a good way to ask for help." 

(Show picture of a teacher-listener or student-listener 
^ standing beside Pat.) Pat will ask each of the following to 
the teacher-listener and the student-listener: 

(1) How do I do this page? 

(2) Can you tell me how to do this page ,^ please? 

(3) I missed the instructions for the worksheet. 

.(4) You tell me how to do this worksheet right now. 
(5) How do I do this page? I don't know because I 
was at the library. 

16 
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(For each "Segment ask): "^Was that a good way to aste for help 

f ro© ?" (If the child responds "no" ask): "Why 

not?" followed by "What would be a bettef way to ask? 

Th^e requests were produced by a tape-recording of either a male child's 
voice or a female child's Voice, If the subject Judged a request as inappro- 
priate, then the subject was asked to provide an explanation. 

Tt\e production task consisted of two scripted narratives about a student 
who needed help with worksheet procedures, academic content, and a cblored 
marker, all of which the student in the script needed to complete the assigned 
work. In one script, the student directed requests to a teacher, and In the 
other script, the student directed requests to another student. The experi- 
menter related the narrative to the subject, stopping at various points In the 
script to give the subject an opportunity to produce the appropriate ^ 
request. Props used with the narrative Included wooden dolls to represent the 
actors in the script, markers, and worksheets. 

E: "We're going to act out a story with dolls. Let's * 

pretend this is Tony (Toni). S/he is a * 

kindergarten/first/second/third, grader , and this is a 

kindergarten/first/second/third grade teacher. The 

children in Tony's Aass are supposed to do this work- 

sheet. Pretend that Tony is at the school library and 

is not in the room. The teacher is going to tell the 

class what to do. She says, 'Find the pictures that go 

together. Draw a circle around them. Use an orange 

iiiarker.' The first picture is some potato chips. The 
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second Is lemonade with a straw* And the last Is a 
cake* Now Tony comes In; The teacher gives Tony a 
worksheet. Tpny doesn't know what to do. How can s/ke 
find out what to do? 
S: (Ask the teacher) 

E: '^Ok, show me a good way for Tony to ask the teacher 4^or 

help.- I ^ ^ 

^: (Asks teacher what to do) 
E: (Repeats Instructions) 

E: "Pretend that Tony needs an orange marker* Show me what 

s/he would do." * 
^: (Asks teacher) 

E: "Pretend that Tony doesn't know which pictures go 
together. What would Tony say to get help from the 
teacher?** 

^: (Asks teacher) 

B: "Pretend that Tony doesn't knbw the ne^r"ailiiwer 

either. Make her/him get help.** 
S: (Aaks teacher) 

Data analysis 

All of the data were transcribed by the experimenter within 48 hours of 
collection. The data baae consisted^ 14 sets of responses to the 12 
questions In the Interview; 330 Judgmints; 165 explanations; 272 requests. 
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Different coding syBtems were employed with the different kinds of 
data* The subjecta* reapontea to t\\h queatlont In the Interview were analysed 
qualitatively, wlthobt atatlatlcal teat a. 

The aubjecta* Judgmenta were flrat separated Into Judgments of 
approprlatenesa and of Inapproprlateneaa, Secondly, the explanations given 

for Judgmenta of Inapproprlateness were coded for adequacy • Inadequate 

I 

explanatlona Included no explanation, "becauae** standing alone or non^ 
completion, an example of a different request, and an explanation irrelevant 
to the dlmehelon of approprlateneas (e.g« *'It*8 too sad**). Adequate explana- 
tions included the following:" those with evaluative content (e«g« **That was 
bad**); with formal violation (e.g. **Nt> pleaae**.); with pragmatic violation 
(e.g. toa direct); with pragmatic violation in the nonverbal domain (e.g. the 
o^aervafion that ^e does not Just take material but haa to request it; this 
only appliea to the requeat for materiala). 

The requeats produced by the subjects were coded according to the 
indirectness of the form employed in the request. Indirect requests were 
defined aa thoae that contained a declarative atatement with the intent of 
eliciting a response, or an embedded request with or without "'pltfaae 
(questions or modal verb).'* Direct requeats^ were defined aa thoae* that 

included the direct ayntactic form for the requeat (e.g. the imperative of the 

{ 

Wh- question), or a request for confirmation. '*Pleaae*' appended to the direct 
form did not alter coding. 
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Reaults 

The Interview 

Data froa the Intervlewa will be auamarleed qualitatively. The purpose 
of thla analyala la to provide preliminary evidence for the raetapragmatlc 

knowledge that waa aaaeaaed In the two^ll^erliDental taaks. All of the aub*^ 

V 

jecta reaponded appropriately to the Interview, although the experltnentet 
paraphraaed and uaed prompta on occaalon. 

Queatlona four and eight referred to the differential effectlveneea of 
typea of requeata In eliciting help or tnaterlala. Almoat all of the aubjecta 
agreed with thla propoaltlon; however the tendency waa ntore pronounced for the 
older aubjecta (100% veraua 8SZ) . Queatlona five, alx, nine, and ten required 
the aubjecta to provide examplea of "good" and **bad" requeata. Older aubjecta 
enphaalxed the uae of "pleaae"; younger aubjecta moot often uaed a modal verb 
or other form with "pleaae," however. Both younger and older aubjecta empha- 
alzed the uae of Indirect forma when requeatlng materlala. For example, some 
of the younger children uaed **pleaae" often with quallflera aa In the 
following: "Gould I pleaae borrow the book Juat for a aecond?" Several 
younger aubjecta auggeated that "^Juat takliig It" waa a "bad" way to requeat an 
object, while aeveral older aubjecta mentioned that aaylng "I got It first" 
qualified aa a "bad" way* Both gtoupa mentioned direct requeata aa Impo** 
lite. Queatlona one, two, and 12 concerned pollteneaa and "good" veraua "bad" 
apeakera. Half of the younger aubjecta* deacrlptlona conalated of evaluative 
terma auch aa "nice," ''cool,'' and "mean," while the older aubjecta aeldom uaed 
terms such these to differentiate between good, end bad epeekere. Another 
difference !• that the younger subjects Included friendliness as a 
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characteristic of good speakers (e.g. **a good talker would be somebody* s 
friend"). Older children's descriptions of good speakers resembled Grlce*9 
(1975) notions of informativeness and cooperatives. Some examples includ^S^h^ 



1 



following: "A good talker says it so people can understand it and it makes 
sense (Be clear) •** "Don't say none of your business and get out of here (Be 
cooperative)*" '*A person who is not a good talker talks a lot (Be brief)*" 
"A good talker talks if he knows a lot of work (Be informative)*^ Some of 
older subjects referred to grammatical'ity , as in the following: "A good 
talker doesn't say ain't*" Two additional responses from' older subjects 
included references to the use of "thank you" and the use of a pleasant 
voice* One older subject mentioned not using "bad" words* All of the sub- 
jects emphasised politeness rather than informativeness in response to ques- 
tion 12, and they included evaluative references such as "Being some people's 
friends and liking them and being nice to them" as well as the use af "please" 
with the modal verb* 

Question 3, which concerned appropriate times to talk at school, did not 
elicit differential responses between older and younger subjects; both 
reported a variety of academic and nonacademlc activities* Older subjects 
were more likely to mention talking when called upon In class or needing help, 
compared with younger subjects* Questions 7 and 11 referred to the form of 
requests directed to teacher-^llsteners versus peer-listeners* All of the 

younger subjects indicated that the fohn wuld not differ, while about half of 

^^^^^^ 

the older subjects said that it depended on the nature 6f the interaction • 

In sum, the data from the Interview provides ample evidence that young, 
school-age children possess metapragmatlc awareness, and that this ability 
emerges and differentiates during the early school years* Younger children 
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eaphaalse affiliation in their view of "good" speakers, while older children 
conform more to adult (Gricean) notions of cooperativeness and informative- 
ness. All of the subjects seem to be aware of sotne fundamental rul*es govern- 
ing classroom language usage. They know that there are times to talk and not 
to talk at school and that different kinds of talking may be differentially 
effective. Both older and younger children se^m to differentiate between the 
two types of. requests, tlfese for information and for objects/materials. ^ 
Requests for materials should take an indirect, mitigated form, while requests • 
for information may take both direct and indirect forms. Older children show 
a greater tendency to prefer the use of indirect forms, compared with younger 
children. 

% 

Production Task 

Discriminant function analyses, were performed on data from the production 
task. The independent variables in the analysis were Age (the linear trend). 
Information/ Act ion (a dumy variable contrasting these two types of requests), 
Academic/Procedural (a dumaqr variable contrasting these tm types of requests 
for information), listener ( Student /Teacher ) , and interactions of Age x 
Information/ Act ion, Age x Academic/Procedural , Age x listener, listener x 
Information/ Action, and Listener x Academic/Procedural. The dependent 
variable in one analysis wms the classification of a response as 
direct/indirect. In a sefiarate analysis, the dependent variable was the ^ 
classification of indirect responses as modal, embedded -I* please, yes/no 
question,, or declarative. The data ware responses pooled over all children. 
Since each child contributed a number of responses, the obs^vations were not 
independent, and the significance levels are not entirely trustworthy. One 
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solution to this probleiD Is to select a statistic that measures the effect of 
Interest, In this case the log of t]|e F value, and to jackknlfe that statistic 

Individual children (Hosteller & Tukey, 1977). This roethod assesses the 
d^ree to which the effect estimated from the pooled data of all subjects 
persists wher^ an Individual subject Is deleted from the analysis. . 

The upper part of Table 1 shows statistics from th^ discriminant func- 
tion and jackknlflng ^tlalyses of the production task. The table shows only 
the effects that reached statistical significance In both types of analysis. 
For the production data, there were main effects for both Age and 
Information/ Action, but no significant Interaction. Tables 2 and 3 present 
the frequencies and percentages for the main effects* 

Older subject s^roduced more Indirect than direct requests, compared with 
younger subjects. All subject^ were more J^Hcely to produce an Indirect 
request when requesting action tnirr^whTO requesting information. A closer 
look at the data showed that the subjects used only dne kind of direct form 
for all requests, either the wh-questlon for Information or the Imperative, for 
action; there were no Instances of requests for confirmation. In contrast, 
the subjects varied the kinds of Indirect forms they used when producing 
requests, as-!sJoim by the analysis of type of Indirectness. 

The discriminant function and Jackknlflng analyses, presented In Table I, 
showed that Age and Information/ Actlo.n were both statistically slgnl^f leant. 
Tables* 4 and S show the frequencies and proportions for these effects. It Is 
^evident that older subjects preferred to use an embedded request form plus 
**please," while youngest subjects preferred to use both the embedded plus 
''please'* and the declarative form* In addition, the most common form for 
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-Table 1 



t Valuea for Dlacrlalnant Function Aialyaea and for Jackknlflng Analyses 

' Type of Analysis 



Variable 



Pooled Discriminant 
Function 



* P £ -05 



Jackknlfe 







t 


df 


t 


df 


"^^limiLtlon Taak 


1 Indirectness 


Age 


5.44** 


270 


2.37* 


13 




Information/ 
Action 


2.68** 


269 


I 4.61** 


13 


Type of 
Indirectness 




2.70** 


193 


2.37* 


13 




Information/ 
Action 


2.13* 


464 


3.12* 


13 





Appropriateness 


Age 


3.83** 


328 


3.35** 


10 




Type of 
Explanation 


Age 


6.44** 


161 


\ 

6.42** ^ 


10 


♦ 




Infomatloi^ 
Action 


4.03** 


320 


4.70** 


10 




** pX .01 













o 
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Table 2 



Production Task: E££ect of Age on Frequency of Direct and Indirect Requests 



Age 




Request 



/ • 



Direct 
Indirect 



28(25%) 
87(75Z) 



24(60%) 
16(40%) V 



22(28%) 
56(72%) 



1(2%) 
38(98%) 



Table 3 



Production Ta^: Effect of tfhat Was Requested on Frequency 
of Direct and Indirect Requests 



Request 



What Requested 



Info rotation 



Action 



ERJO 



Direct 
Indirect 



75(100%) 
141(72%) 



0(0^:) 
56(28%) 
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Table 4 

Production Task: Effect of Age^n tbe Fi|pquency »dLth Which 
Types of Indirect Requeato were Produced 

Age 



Type of bidlrect Request . 


5 


6 


7 ( . 




•» 

Modal 


9(10!S) 


5(31%) 


3(5!S) 

i 


5(13%) 


Babadded * pleaae 


47(54X) 


•1(6X) • 


34(61Z) 


20(53%) 


Y«s/no question 


0(0X) 


1(6X) 


8(1 4Z) 


7(18%) 


Declarative 


31(36Z) 


9(56%X 


11(20%)' 


6(16%) 



Table 5 

Production Task: Effect of Hhat was Requested on the Frequency 

V 

with Which lypes of Indirect Requssts were Produced 

What Requested 
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Type of Indirect Request 
J 



.Modal 

Eabeddsd + please 
Yee/no quae t Ion 
Declarative 



Information 



Action 



8(6%) 
7(5%) 
12(9%) 
48(34%) 



14(25%) 
29(52%) 
4(7%) 
9(16%) 
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requesting action was the embedded request plus please, while |^ request Injo^ 
Information the declarative was most common* ^ 

Juf^gmen^ Task * 

For the judgment task, discriminant function and Jackknlfing analyses 
were performed as for the production task. Th6^ Independent variables were the 
same, but the dependent variables wre different. One dependent variable was 
the classification of a response as judged appropriate by the \chlld or judged 
^Inappropriate. A second dependent variable was the classlf Icat^n of 
explanations given for judged Inapproptlateness (evaluative content, "please," 
pragmatic-verbal, pragmatic-nonverbal). Only explanations codBd as adequate^ 
were yincluded in the flatter case. Results of these analyses are shown in the 
bottom part of Table 1. ^ 

Only Age emerged as a statistically significant and consistent main 
effect for judgment^ of appropriateness. Old^r subjects were more likely than 
younger subjects to judge any given request as inappropriate ("no"). Table 6 
shows this effect, which represents a change in response bias over age. 
Although the linear trend in age is significant, there is some vascillation 
and the trend may have been attributable to a few of the 7-year-olds. 

Explanations produced by the subjects in response to a judgment of inap- 
propriateness exhibited significant main effects for Age and 
Information/ Action (see Table !).• Inspection of the relevant frequencies, 
presented in Table 7, shows* that older subjects were more likely to provide 
explanations that referred to pragmatic violations of the directness of the ^ 
requests, while younger subjects were more likely to provide explanations that 
referred to "please" and evaluations of the content of the request. In 
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Table 6 

Judgnent Task: Effect of Age on the Frequency with 
Which Requesta were Judged as Correct 



Judged as Correct 



Yes 

No 



107(71%) 38(63%) 23(38%) 36(60%) 
43(29%) 22(37%) 37(62%) 24(40%) 



Table 7 

Judgnent Task: Effect of Age on the Frequency with 

" Which Types of Explanation Occurred 
f 

Age 



Type of Explanation 



8 



Evaluative content 
-Pleate- 

Pragnatle-^erbal y 

/ 

Pragmat lc*monv^bal 



6(5%) 


4(18%) 


6(21%) 


6(27%) 




79(85%) . 


15(68%) 


0(0%) 


6(27%) 




0(0%) 


0(0%) 


18(65%) 


7(32%) 




8(9%) 


3(14%) 


4(14%) 


3(14%) 
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addition, as sho%m In Table 8, requests for Infomatlon judged as 
inappropriate were likely to receive explanations that referred to "please/* 
while requests for action that were Judged as inappropriate were llHely to 
receive explanations that referred to **please** and to their nonverbal 
pragmatic aspects. 

Conclusion 

In sum, the data show consistent differences for age of subjects. Older 
children were more likely to produce indirect requests, particularly of the 
indirect plus "please" type. They were also^fiore likely to Judge requests as 
inappropriate ^nd to refer to a pragmatic violation as the Justification for 
their Judgment. Data from the production and Judgment tasks were consistent 
with each other and with data from the interview. Thus, different methods 
""Converge on common conclusions. 

These data also reveal a strong effect for the type of the request. 
Whether a request refers to information or action has a profound effect upon 
the form and Judgment of appropriateness of the request. These results are 
consistent with sociolinguistic theory, which emphasises that the form of 
' request depends on whether the object of the request is action or informa-^ 
tion. Devielopmentally , it is remarkable that even the ^youngest children in 
our sample different lathed requests for action from requests for information. 
Metalinguistic awareness of this distinction seems to be an early acquisition, 
and it may serve as a starting point for metalinguistic development. 
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Table 8 

Judgaent^ task : Effect of What Has Requested on the Frequency with 
Which Types of Explanation Occurred 

What Requested 



Type of Explanation , Information Action 



Evaluative content 


16(15%) 


6(11%) 


"Pleate" 


73(66%) 


27(47%) 


Pragaatlc-verbal 


19( 18%) 


6(111) 


Pragnatlc-noverbal 


0(0%) • 


18(32%) 



• 
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Appendix: Interview Questions 



(1) If a person Is a good talker how does (s)he talk? 

(2) If a person ia not a good talker •how does (8)he talk? 

(3) When do you talk at school? 

Cao you think of soine more times when it Is Important for you to talk? 

(4) Suppose someone In your class needs help with an assignment. Are some 
ways to ask for help better than other ways? 

(5) What would be a good way to ask for help? 

(6) What would be a bad way to ask for help? 

(7) Suppose someone In your class needs help with an assignment. Would they 
ask a teacher for help In the iame way that they WDuld ask a classmate? 
(If no,) how would tliey be different? 

(8) Suppose someone In your class wanted to borrow a book. Are som^^^ys to 
get the book better than others? 

(9) What would be a good way to try and get the book? 

(10) What would be a bad way td try and get the book? 

(11) Suppose someone In your class wanted to borrow a book. Would they ask a 
Z' teacher In the same way that they would ask a classmate? 

(If nOt) how would the ways hB dlffe^t? 

(12) What Is polite talking? 
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